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CONSIDERATIONS 


ON THE 


State of Subſcription, &c. 


* 


8 O much has been publiſhed of late, 
concerning the propriety or impropriety of 
ſebſcribing to human articles of faith, and 
particularly concerning thoſe /ub/eriptrons 
which are. required in this kingdom; that 
it might ſeem unneceſſary to add to the 
bulk of a controverſy already too large. 
Yet till the matter is brought to an iſue, it 
is an affair of ſuch importance to the peace 
of many conſcientious men, the honour of 
our church, and the intereſts of true 
chriſtianity, that no man, who is fatisfied of 
its importance, can well be juſtified if he 


does not lend a helping hand towards its 


B deciſion 


—— 


* 


deciſion. What has paſſed, has thrown 


new light on the ſubject; and though 
nothing has yet been judicially determined, 
nor any one ſtep been taken towards Je- 
gally removing the difficulty under which 
we labour; yet it cannot be ſaid, that 
nothing has been done by our altercations, 
And it may lead us nearer to ſome conclu- 
ſion, to have it known how far the cauſe has 
imperceptibly advanced, notwithſtanding 
every art to defer it. 


This I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, by a 


ſhort review of the queſtion : And I chooſe 
to begin 26 ovo, that every one into whoſe 


hands this pamphlet ſhall be put, may have 


the ſubſtance of the whole caſe before him : 
And that if the parliament ſhall do nothing 
in this ſeſſion, towards giving relief to a 
large body of conſcientious Chriſtians, the 
world may judge between us; who is moſt 
in the right, he who ſeeks it, or they who 
ſhall ſtill perſiſt in refuſing to comply with 
ſo pious a requeſt. Few are at leiſure, or 
willing, to wade through volumes of con- 

troverſy, 
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troverſy, or even to turn over what has 
appeared of late on the ſubje&t: But I 
ſhould apprehend this ſuccinct account may 
ſuffice, to let even a ſtranger into the moſt 
material points on which the debate turns 
(which he may purſue to advantage, if he 
find himſelf inclined, elſewhere) ; and 1 
appeal to the warmeſt advocates for our Sub- 
ſcription themſelves, whether the facts 1 
ſhall relate however melancholy the truth 
be not true, 


When LurHER&, from the abuſe of in- 
dulgences, had been led into an examina- 
tion of other uſurpations of the church of 
Rome, and in conſequence of that had been 
driven from his allegiance to the Pope, he 
tranſlated the BI BLE into his own tongue ; 
rightly judging, that he could no way bet- 
ter juſtify What he had done, or give a 
greater blow to the papal power, than by 


putting the holy ſcriptures into the hands 


B 2 8 of 
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of the people. Here he laid the chief 


corner ſtone of the REFORMATION. The 


art of printing, lately invented g, which 


had levelled the way before him, now for- 
warded the work; and by multiplying 
copies with caſe, ſpread the BiBLE as it 
had been ſpreading other learning among 
the laity, which for many centuries pre- 
ceeding had been confined to the cloyſter. 


No ſooner were men invited to the ſtudy | 
of the Scriptures, than all with cagerneſs 


- applied themſelves to the taſk. They had 
been long trained to a form of religion 


without the ſubſtance; to practices gainful 


indeed to the clergy, burthemſame enough 
to themſelves, and which they now were 
told. had no foundation in the Word of 
God; and they were ſufficiently. ready to 
enquire into the truth of the allegation. 
They were told, likewiſe, that they had 


been greatly miſled i in the affairs that con- 
cerned 
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| £erned their eternal intereſts ; and this they 


now might ſearch into for themſelves, 
T hey were well inclined to do. The en- 
quiry was new, the matter important; 
and the novelty and importance whetted 
their appetite, and added freſh vigour tq 
their induſtry. The more they ſearched, 
the more they perceived they had been 
taught for doctrines the commandments of 
men, The BIBLE was appealed to as their 
ONLY RULE OF FAITH: and the natural 
confequence turned out to the diſadvant- 
age of popery, wherever the enquiry was 
FOE h 


v 


But as there 18 dons mak good with- 
out its alloy of evil ; ſo this reference to the 
holy ſcriptures (which is the only reference 
we can make in the affairs of God, now 


that inſpiration has ceaſed) became the 


occaſion of much reproach to the Refor- 


mers. Though the moſt material parts of 


the Bible are ſufficiently clear in all mat- 


ters that relate to falvation ; yet in that in- 


fancy 


(3 

fancy of letters, it was not to be expected 
that all the moſt heult paſſages in it, and 

the whole fem of revelation, obſcured 
for ages paſt, ſhould be rightly unravelled 
at once, Learning itſelf miſlead ſome; 
zgnorance, others; enthufiaſm, naturally 
'| _ catching, a third fort ; and a ſpirit of d/- 
i abedience to government, not diſtinguiſhing 
aright, thought itſelf authoriſed to run 
any lengths, when the paſtors of the church 


were ſeen to diſobey their eccleſiaſtical ſu- 
perior. Hence, many ſtrange doctrines 
aroſe in different quarters; and many quar- 
rels and much confuſion enſued; and then, 
what was really only a natural conſequence 
of the firſt recovery of liberty to the hu- 
man mind, (exulting it its freedom like an f 
animal juſt releaſed from a long confine- | 
ment) was laid to the charge of the Re- 
formation itſelf. ü 
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In theſe circumſtances the Reformers 
'thonght it neceſſary to clear themſelves from 
ſuch an imputation : And when the Em- 

- peror 
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„ 
peror Charles V. had appointed a ſolemn 
diet to be held at Augſburg *, to conſider 
among other things, of the affairs of re- 
ligion, and terminate the differences that 
had ariſen in Germany; the principal lead- 
ers, to juſtify their conduct and ſhew the 
purity of their doctrine, drew up a Cox- 
FESSION OF THEIR FAITH; which they 
preſented in form to the Emperor, ſub- 
ſcribed with the names of all thoſe who 
| Choſe to ſign it: While others, whoſe ſen- 
timents did not entirely coincide with 
this, drew up ſuch confoions as were 
more conformable with their own opinion. 
All parties were agreed, in conſidering the 
'BiBLE as the ſole Rule of FaiTH, by 
which all da@rines were to be tried; and 
each gave his own interpretation of it, or 
ſubſcribed that which appeared to himſelf 
to be moſt conſonant with it. 


. What 


= 


What was then done by way of juſtified 


tion, before Charles V. was done alto by 
others afterwards in the like caſes; and 
confeſſimns and apologies for thoſe confeſſions, 


became numerous. 


Tuvs FAR was certainly proper: And 
as theſe confeſſions were but the fallible 
comments of fallible men, their number, 
or their difference in diſputable matters, 
was really no diſparagement to the GoseeL 
or CHRIST ; which was the ſame yeſter- 
day; to-day and for ever, and is as clear 
as the Spirit of God ſaw fit to make it. To 
this RuLE they all referred, as the only 
ſtandard of truth. On this PRINCIPLE 
they had ſeparated from the church of 
Rome; and on this PRIX CIPI I alone they 
could 7u/tify their ſeparation. Happy had it 
been for the church of Chriſt, if they had 
kept to this PRINCIPLE. They 9// aſſerted 
it, as all do ill affert it, to this day; but 
all alas! very early departed from it. 


The 


ho” 

The oppoſiticn they met with, too na- 
turally inſpired the writers with an ambi- 
tion to defend what they had Frritten. The 
zeal they had ſhewn in ſo righteous a cauſe 
had gained to each many followers; who 
could never be prevailed upon to believe 
that ſuch men could be miſtaken. Every 
one at firſt readily ſubſcribed the doctrine 
of his teacher; and when he had once - 


fcribed, thought himſelf bound, as did the 


writer himſelf, to ſupport it. Hence the 


_ confeſſion or apology of its leader, became 


the characteriſtic of every congregation ; 
which, as it grew in power, required that 
ſubſcription as neceſſary before admiſſion 


to the miniſtry in each church, and ne- 


ceſſary oftentimes before admiſſion to Chriſ- 
tian communion, which had ariſen at firſt 
from the voluntary act of its members. 


Here then the Proteſtants became divid- 
ed. They had departed from the church 
of Rome on a true PRINCIPLE, that 19 one 
could explain the will of God, better than God 

C bunſelf 


| ( 
himſelf had done it : and now already they 
had departed from their PRINCIPLE. And 
they no ſooner did it, than they departed 


from each other too. 


The Church of Rome, on the contrary, 


always true to her intereſts, obſerved their 


error, and drew them deeper into it ; and 
then laid hold on that as an argument 
againſt them. She had laid down a con- 
venient p27/7tron for herſelf, that her de- 
cifions were infallible, 2nd not to be en- 
quired into ; that the Bible was unjaje to 
be truſted into the hands of the vulgar, 
who mult implicitly abide by her iuterpre- 
tation of it: and theſe differences among 
the Reformed Churches were pointed out 
by her as ſo many proofs of her aflertion ; 
and whenever they attempted to harmonize 
their confeſſions, or to amend and explain 
them into a ſenſe more agreeable to the 
{criptures, or more conſiſtent with each 
other, ſhe exclaimed loudly againſt their 

= heretical 


(: 18+ 
heretical pravity, and triumphantly mag- 
nified the inſtability of their faith. | 


They fell into the ſnare, from their ſol- 
licitude to avoid it. For inſtead of acknow- 
ledging their error, in ſetting up their 
confeſſions as any ſtandard, and appealing to 
the /criptures as they had done at firſt; 
they endeavoured to juſtiſy thoſe confeſ- 
ſions: and then dreading the very appearance 
of a change, they laid aſide the thought of 
amending them. Henceforward thoſe con- 
feſſions which diſclaimed zyfallibility, have 
been held up as ſtandards rhat never err. 
Though d:ferent from each other, and 
many times contradictory, they are main- 
tained by their reſpective advocates as pat- 
terns of truth: And while every reformed 
communion diſapproves of every confeſſion 
but its own, the church of Rome juſtly 
laughs at them 2//, for quitting the only 
fortreſs they could have defended. 


To trace theſe different confeſſions, and 
point out their drverfity, would be unne- 
C 2 | ceſſary 


6 
ceſſary at preſent. - Suffice it to ſay, that 
they were ſo different in many not unim- 
portant doctrines, as more than once to 
have engaged the labours of the learned 
to attempt to reconcile them to each other. 
Witneſs the writers of that age, who la- 
ment their fruitleſs endeavours. Witneſs 
the writers of later times. And witneſs 


the confeſſions of this day exiſting in their 


full force in the ſeveral communions of 
Proteſtants. 


Leaving therefore that unpleaſing pro- 
ſpect, it will be more to ozr purpoſe to look 
at home; to ſee now the matter ſtands 
with us: Whether we have departed from 
our PRINCIPLES; and if we have, how awe 


may veſt return 10 them. 


Luther's tranſlation of the Bible into 
German, was followed ſoon by tranſlations 
into various languages, and among the 
reſt into our own. The doctrines of the 
Reformers had very early made great ad- 
vances in this nation, already well inclined 


to 
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to receive them on account of the oppreſ- 
ſtons of Popery under which it long had 
laboured. For ſome time indeed, the 
deſpotic ſway of our Henry VIII. who 
had entered the lifts againſt Luther, (and 
obtained thereby the title of Defender of - 
the Faith), withheld men from making 
public profeſſion of their ſentiments. But 
when paſſion rather than religion had oc- 
caſioned him to caſt off the Papal yoke ＋ 
they began to diſcloſe their opinions. How-. 
ever, during his reign they did little more 
than exchange one Pope for another: the 
fubremacy they had given him, leading his 
tyrannical temper into an imagination, 
that he had the ſame right over the docs ines 
as well as the 4iſcibline of the Church, 
which the Popes had before aſſerted (an 
imagination always too flattering to Princes; 
and not peculiar to him). From that time 
His will became the /andard of right and 
wrong: And though the prudence of 
| | Cran- 


1 1534. 
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Cranmer and others about him, ſometimes ' 
led that towards forwarding the Reformation 
in this kingdom; nothing was eſtabliſhed 
during his life, but a heterogeneous med- 
ley between Proteſtantiſm and Popery; to 
which laſt he remained always moſt in- 


clined. 


But when his throne was left to a mi- 
nor, T and that minor came under the tu- 
telage of a proteſtant protector, the reform- 
ed religion gained the aſcendant. It had 
been advancing gradually many years; and 
during the laſt twelve, fince the rejection 
of the papal power, had been advancing 
with firmer ſtep : And being thus longer 
in digeſtion, was perhaps more prudently 
and carefully eſtabliſhed here than in moſt 
other countries. The BIBLE was put into 
every hand as 7he only Rule. The LI- 
TURGY was rendered more /imple, and or- 
dered in the Engliſn tongue: And every 

| ob- 
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obſervance: was taken under conſideration, 


and retajned or rejected as to the learned 


of that time appeared moſt conducive to 
true piety. 


Hitherto nothing like a ConFEsSION 
had been thought of, or at leaſt attempted 
in England: (Happy would it have been 
for our Church if no one had ever been 
formed ) Popery had been aboliſhed now 
ſome time, and ' Proteſtantiſm at length 
eſtabliſhed in its ſtead ; when fix years af- 
terwards*, there came forth a ſet of forty 
two ARTICLES, with a falſhood on their 
ſront : Pretending to have been * agreed 
« upon by the biſhops and other learned 
* and godly men in the laſt convocation ;” 
whereas they never were offered to the 
convocation ; but were compiled privately, 
and publiſhed by the authority of a minor 
king. 73 | 

; Their 


* 
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Their intent was, as they ſay for themſelves, 
* to root out the diſcord of opinions and 
c eſtabliſh the agreement of true religion.“ 
But their exiſtence were of too ſhort a 
date, for us to make any judgement how 

far they might have ſucceeded, had they 
continued in force. Popery was re-eſta- 
bliſhed the following year, and theſe ar- 
_ ticles aboliſhed. 

However, from a ſimilar fet, really au- 
thoriſed by the convocation and publiſhed 
ten years afterwards * with a fimilar title, 
we may preſume to judge ; as they are in 
ſorce at this very day; and it may be known 
from the experience of two centuries, how 
far they have or have not obtained their 


dee 
They tell us, they too were deſigned « for 


and 


1562. 
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rand for the eſtabliſhing of conſent touch- 
ing true religion.“ And they were au- 
thenticated both in Latin and Engliſh ; 
molt probably, that there might be na. 
doubt about their meaning; but that one 
copy might explain the other, wherever 
an equivocal expreſſion ſhould occur that 
might be liable to a miſ-conſtruftion 
Theſe laſt were indeed in ſome things 44. 
ferent from the former ſet (in which the 
one or the other muſt have been in an 
error) : But from theſe there was to be no 
departure, while it ſhould ple iſe the legi- 
llature they ſhould be kept in force. They 
were no ſooner promulgated, than they 
were required to be ſubſcribed by every one 
in Holy orders, and by every one thence- 
forward to be admitted into holy orders 
No preachers were to be ſuffered, but thoſe 
who had ſubſcribed, and were beſides par- 
ticularly Acenſed for that purpoſe : No vor- 
/hip allowed of, but ſuch as was framed 
according to this pattern. And yet every 
D 


| {CS 1} 
Their intent was, as they ſay for themſelves, 
* to root out the diſcord of opinions and 
e eſtabliſh the agreement of true religion.” 
But their exiſtence were of too ſhort a 
date, for us to make any judgement how 


far they might have ſucceeded, had they 


continued in force. Popery was re-eſta- 


bliſhed the following year, and theſe ar- 
ticles aboliſhed. | 
However, from a ſimilar ſet, really au- 
thoriſed by the convocation and publiſhed 
ten years afterwards * with a fimilar title, 
we may preſume to judge ; as they are in 
force at this very day ; and it may be known 
from the experzcrce of two centuries, how | 


far they have or have not obtained their 
fur poſe. 


They tell us, they too were de/ioned © for 
„the avoiding of diveriities of opinions, 
ce and 
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and for the eſtabliſhing of conſent touch- 


ing true religion.“ And they were au- 
thenticated both in Latin and Engliſh; 
moit probably, that there might be no. 
doubt about their meaning; but that one 
copy might explain the other, Wherever 
an equivocal expreſſion ſhould occur that 
might be liable to a miſ-conſtruction 

Theſe laſt were indeed in ſoine things dit. 
ferent from the former ſet (in which the 
one or the other muſt have been in an 
error): But from theſe there was to be no 
departure, while it ſhould ple ae the legi- 
lature they ſhould be kept in force. They 
were no ſooner promulgated, than they 
were required to be ſubſcribed by every one 
in Holy orders, and by every one thence- 
forward to be admitted into holy orders 
No preachers were to be ſuffered, but thoſe 
who had ſubſcribed, and were beſides par- 
ticularly Acenſed for that purpoſe : No wor- 
{hip allowed of, but ſuch as was framed 
according to this pattern. And yet every 
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6318) 
man throughout the kingdom, was puniſh- 
able ſeverely who ſhould abſent himſelf 
from that preſcribed form of worſhip and 
inſtruction. Both clergy and laity were to 
have the ſcriptures in their bands, that they 
might learn from them the ill of Gop: 
But woe be to that man, whether of the 
clergy or the laity, who ſhould have them 
ſo far in his head or his Heart, as to find, 
or to think he found, the will of God in 
any title different from this—not ixfallible 
but—not fallible RULE, 


Thus it ſtood during the arbitrary reign 
of Queen Eliſabeth. In excuſe for which 
in may be ſaid, that the reformation was 
new, the fear of a return to popery great, 
and zoleration in religious matters, unheard 

of under popery, though a conſequence of 
the principle of proteſtantiſm, way not yet 
ſufficiently underſtood to be adopted by 
proteſtants. All the clergy ſubſcribed to 


this STANDARD or DOCTRINE ; and ſub- 
ſcribed 


bin (29 

ſcribed probably with ſincerity. It wag 
agreeable to the general ſentiments of the 
times; and it is ſuppoſed that ſuch as diſ- 
proved of it, abſtained from the miniſtry. 


But under her ſucceſſor * things took a 
very different turn. Though in the firſt 
year of his reign, the moſt exceptionable 
form of ſubſcription was eſtabliſhed by 
our canons Þ, which though never paſſed 
into a law have been obſerved ever fince ; 
yet in his reign alſo, began to be allowed 
a latitude of interpretation in thoſe articles, 
which had been ſet forth to avoid a diver- 
fity of opinions. Arminianiſin condemned at 
Derarecht}, was gaining ground in England. 
The Archbiſhop was Arminian. The 
King himſelf indeed was not; but his 
politics obliged him to favour thoſe of that 
perſuaſion who were numerous and his beſt 
friends. The articles certainly ſeemed to 
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ſneak a different language ®. There was 


no reconciiing them to the preſent temper, 


but by making their language ſay what ix 


never meant. A DECLARATION- was ſet 
forth +, whoſe authority I will not queſ- 


tion, and whoſe meaning I will not miſin- 


terpret : It is in all our large prayer-books, 
and may be conſulted. Whatever was its 
intent, or by whomſoever publiſhed (for it 


carries no name) it has been continued ever 


lince theſe times; and has been ſuppoſea 
to mean to authoriſe ſubſcription to the 
articles in any ſenſe the words will bear. If 
it meant that, it meant to declare, that 

 thence— 


* It is true the Dean of Glouceſter and others have at 
tempted to prove that the 17th article is not Calviniſtic 
but Arminian in its intention. They may be right in their 
concluſions; but a common reader would certainly be in. 
duced to call that article Calviniſtic. It has generally been 
io: underſtood: and yet perhaps may be ſubſcribed either by 
an. Aminian or a Calviniſt. If ſo, how is it deceifive 7 


and where is the % of ſuch an ambiguous teſt ? 


+ Between 1620 and 1630; moſt probably. 
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thenceſorward, what was eſtabliſhed © to 
« avoid a diverſity of opinions,” ſhould 
ao longer be conſidered in that light by the 
Jexiflature ; and accordingly need not by the 
ſubſcribers, who might be of any opinion 
they pleaſed, provided they. could recon- 
cile it to themſelves to ſet pen to paper. 
If it did not mean that, it has been very 
_ unfortunately miſunderſtood. The excep- 
tions, I confeſs, are not to me ſo clear as 
to convey any one very determinate mean- 
ing; only in general, that all might think 
as they would, provided they kept their 
thoughts to themſelves. | A rare EXPLA- 
NATION. of an act, which was intended 
and ſtill preſumed to be, as a 70 of a 


man's opinion [ 


In the next reign * things proceeded in 
the ſame channel. Arminianiſm encreaſed: 
The king himſelf was now Arminian: 


and 
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and the articles ſtill continued to be ſub 
{ſcribed by Arminians and Contra-armi- 
nians under the ſanction of this equi vocal 


declaration. 


The tragical ſcene that enſued, ſet aſide 


every ordinance for a ſeaſon. 


The RESTORATION was followed im- 
mediately by the laſt famous acT or ux I- 
FoRMITY; * which ſo far as it reſettled 
an wniform worſhip in our eſtabliſhed 
church, deſerves our praiſe. But as to its 
requiring not only a declaration of confor- 
mity to the w/e of the liturgy, but an ex- 
preſs approvarion of all its contents; and its 
appointing afreſh, as had before been 
preſeribed by 13 Elix. the reading of the 
articles zu the church, and a declaration of 
ent to them; while at the ſame time the 
king's declaration was left prefixed to them, 

allowing 


* 1601. 
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allowing, or underſtood to allow, of a a- 


ritudèe in their interpretation 3 cum "Mm 


admit of no excuſe, If it was deſigned 
thereby to cut off diverſity of opinions af- 
ter what had happened ; it was folly or 
madneſs to ſuppoſe that any a& of man 
could do it, unleſs by ſhutting up the ave- 
nues to knowledge. If that was not the 
deſign of the legiſlators z they could mean 
nothing but to zutroduce, or at leaſt com- 
tinue hypocriſy, not only in facred things, 
but in the houſe of God itſelf: more eſpe- 
cially when it is confidered, that the mem- 
bers and clergy of the church of England 
at that time, were 4nown to be more averſe 
to ſome leading doctrines in our articles 
and liturgy, than were the Puritans them- 
ſelves againſt whom this act was levelled. 


It continued thus during the next ſhort 
reign *: and theſe articles, which had 


been 


* James II. 1684. 
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been drawn up in Q. Elig. time, were v 
ſtill retained as patterns of found doctrine 0 
and unaltered; though the clergy had a 
been ſuppoſed to have ſtudied the ſcrip- 0 


tures ever ſince, and were known to have 

departed from theſe ſtandards in ſome very | 
important particulars; yet were they ſtill e 
retained, ſtill required to be ſubſcribed by 6 


all who would be admitted into the mini- 


0 
ſtry of the church; nay furthermore now | 1 
by all who would only keep a grammar” ' 
fchool. No one who diftcred from them, 1 
was to be ſuffered to point cut their error, | 


to abſent himſelf ſrom hearing them in 

the houfe of God, to worſhip God in peace 

in any other way, or to make uſe of that EE” 
knowledge he had acquired by the ſtudy : 

of the icriptures, which he had perhaps 

promited and it certainly was his dyty 

to ſtudy 


But when c:vil liberty (as for as is con- 
ſitzent with the beſt of governments) was 
recovered to the ſubject at the REeveoru- 


IOX 


— 


K 


TION, liberty was in ſome degree reco- 


vered to the conſcience too. The act 


OF TOLERATION * followed foon. A great 


and Chri/tian ſtep! but which yet ſtopped 


one ſtep ſhort of perfection, 


At that time the DIssENTERS from the 
eſtabliſhed church, agreed better with the 
doctrines of our firſt reformers, than did 
our [clergy themſelves. Their objections 
lay againſt our /turgy, and our diſciphne : 
and from theſe they were releaſed. All 
the acts againſt feachers in ſeparate con- 
venticles were ſuſpended ; provided thoſe 
teachers be licenſed, after taking the oaths 


to government, and ſubſcribing our arti- 
cles (excepting three or four that relate to 


the diſcipline of our church) : and all the 


laws againſt abſentees from church were 


ſuſpended, in relation to thoſe who ſhould 


frequent ſuch /icenſed conventicles. The 
E diſſenters 


0 1689, 


( 26 ) 
diffenters were glad of theſe terms. The 


licenſing, and the oaths, were part of ci- 
vil diſcipline. They objected not at that 
time to the ſubſcription required; and for- 
got they might hereafter wiſh to be re- 
leaſed. The Quakers alone were ex- 
empted. 


AMENDMENTS were ſoon after * pro- 
poſed within our own pale, by ſome of 
the greateſt men our church ever pro- 
duced: whoſe labours, alas! proved fruit- 
leſs. It would be diving too much into 
politics to point out the cauſe. 


Nothing then remained to be done, 
but to ſet men at eaſe under their ſitua- 
tion, ll the times ſhould admit of an amend- 
ment. This was attempted in relation to 


ſubſcription by bithop Burnet : who en- 


deavoured to lay the articles as open as he 


could : 


od a CIT fn 
* — 
— 
n 
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could: but he left us afterwards in a le- 
gacy, his true thoughts on ſubſcriptions, 
and amendments in our worſhip, * 


Cs 


«cc 


«C 
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cc 


cc 


cc 
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cc 


cc 


* 


On 


* 


The requiring ſubſcriptions to the thirty-nine arti- 
cles is @ great imfo/iticn. I believe them all myſelf, But 
as thoſe about original fin and predeſtination, might be 
expreſſed more unexceptionably ; ſo I think it is a bet- 
ter way to let ſuch matters continue to be ſtill the ſtandard 


of doctrine, avith ſome few corrections, and to cenſure 


thoſe who teach any contrary tenets ; thin to oblige all 
that ſerve in the church to ſubſcribe them. The greater 
part ſubſcribe without ever examining them; and others 


do it becauſe they muſt do it, though they can hardly ſa- 


tisfy their conſciences about ſome things in them. 
Churches and ſocieties are much better ſecured by laws, 
than by ſubſcriptions : it is a more reaſonable as well as 
a more eaſy method of government. 


1 


*© Our worchip is the perfecteſt compoſition of devotion 
that we find in any church ancient or modern, Yet the 
corrections that were agreed to by a deputation of bi- 
ſhops aud diyines in the year 1689, would make the 
whole frame of our liturgy ſtill more perfect, as well as 
more unexceptionable ; and will hope at ſome time or 
other be better entertained than they wwere then, I am per- 


ſuaded, they are ſuch as would bring in the much greater 
part of the Diſſenters to the communion of the church ; 


and are in themſelves d:/irablr, though there were not A 
Diſſenter in the nation,” h 


See biſhop Burnet's concluſion of the hiftory of his own 
mes; where he gives this as “e a ſort of teſtament or dying 
ſpeech which he leaves behind him, 20 Be read and conſidered 


arvhcn he can ſpeak no more.“ 


Is 


v5 
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In THE PRESENT CENTURY, the ſcrip- 


tures have been ſtudied and explained on 
a more rational plan than had hitherto 
been adopted, Very great light had in- 
deed been thrown upon them by the 
more learned labours of the foregoing 
times: and yet ſomething till remained, 
and more perhaps yet remains to be done. 
The ſyſtems of the ancient philoſophy, 
too much interwoven into the divinity of 
former ages, haye been laid aſide, and 
ſcripture collated with itſelf; and much 
new light acquired thereby. This has led 
men {till farther off from the ſcholaſtic 
language, and the ſcholaſtic doctrine of 
our articles, of which they have grown 
impatient. The writings of Locke, though 
long dead, till ſpeak the language of re- 
ligious liberty. The true catholic endea- 
vours of a Hoadh, ly, who has done more 
to open men's minds on thoſe ſubjects 
than volumes of the father's, ſtill breath 
in our remembrance and inſpire us to 

tread 


„ 


t read in his ſteps. Every dbctrins has 
been ſcrutinized and brought to the teſt 


of ſcripture, and retained or rejected as it 
pfoved upon trial ; and in that trial, many 
things which had paſſed before as of juſt 
weight, have been found deficient, 


Hence has appeared alſo more manifeſt- 
ly, the inexpediency of ſubſcriptions to hu- 
man creeds, and human articles of faith; 


while yet eyery one has feared to arraign, 


what has been ſo many years eſtabliſhed. 


The greateſt divines and prelates or OUR 


CHURCH, haye long thought our /iturgy 
to ſtand in need of amendment: yet have 
they to this day continyed to detlare their 
unfeigned approbation of its 2ohole contents. 
They all have been obliged mn ſecret, to 


reconcile our articles to their own ideas; 


yet have they ſtill ſubſcribed, and pub- 


lickly profeſſed to approve, what in part, 
perhaps in whos they have wiſhed they 
were well rid of. | 


Not 


* —_ 
7 
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Not ſo the Diss TERS. They, like 
better chriſtians, ſubſcribed at firſt 2019 


for encerity what was agreeable to their own 


opinions : and when their opinions began 
to depart from our articles, they neglected 
to ſubſcribe them, (hoping, perhaps, 
their omiſſion would be overlooked.) 
Their immediate maintenance indeed did 
not depend upon their doing it, as did that | 
of the eſtabliſhed clergy ; neither was it 
ah one's peculiar buſineſs to ſee them do 


but, though they became liable to the 


* of the law, they choſe rather to 
run that hazard than to act againſt their 


conſcience. 


Tus it had ſtood now many years; 
and private wiſhes, and even attempts, 
had not been wanting to get theſe things 
redreſſed. Many publications had ſet forth 
the neceſſity of a review of our liturgy; in 
which / men were agreed, and which 
vet n man in authority was ſeen to ſet 

forwards, 


2. 


E 


forwards. Others had pointed out the 632 


furdity (to ſay no worſe) of ſubſcribing 


thoſe old forms, which are ſo 1 incongruous 
with the ſentiments of the preſent gene- 
ration; yet had no one given the leaſt 
Hopes of their amendment. Others had 


pleaded for their total removal, with great 


force of argument, and little apparent ſuc- 
ceſs. (Few have ſtrength of mind to ſee, 


or reſolution enough to lay aſide, old Pre- 
judices, and at once to look ſo deep). 
THz TIMEs had been very different from 


what they were in the arbitrary reigns 


when theſe rigorous laws were ſet on | 
foot. The Church was at peace within 
herſelf. Church-doctrines were not in- 
terwoven into the politics of the age, as 
they had been in the former. Yet did 
there appear no degn in the rulers of this 
age to make uſe of an opportunity, which 


the worthies of the laſt would gladly have 


laid hold on. DeLars are always ſaid 
to 


( 32 ) 
to be dangerous; and delays had encreaſed 
the complaint ; till that uneaſineſs which 
had been felt long, and ſcarcely ſtifled 
now many years, was grown to ſuch a 
height as could contarn it/elf no longer. 


A PET1T1oN was accordingly preſented 
to the houſe of commons, by a number 
of the eftabliſhed church; ſetting forth the 

grievance of ſubſcription to human arti- 
cles of faith; praying for relief from that 
which they apprehended ought not to be 
required; and appealing. to the ſcriptures ; 
as being by the A PRINC4PLE of the 
reformation, the only RULE of deFFrine 
that could be complied with. 


Its ſucceſs is well known. It was in- 
tended to have been paſſed over in civil 
ſilence (the ſtale artifice of worldly po- 

liticians, to put off a requeſt they dare 

not face): but through the over-ruling 
hand of providence, the houſe was drawn 
into a debate by thoſe who leaſt of all 
| | vidhed 


in 
wiſhed the cauſe ſucceſs. The pe:itig 
was indeed thrown out : but the debate 
has more fully brought to li ght the ;u/tice 
of the demand. Enquiries, however con- 
ducted, are always favourable in the end to 
truth. 2 | 


In the courſe of the debate, the glar- 
ing impropriety of requiring suBScRIP/E 
TION IN OUR UNIVERSITIES from the 
young men and laity, was pointed out 
and acknowledged ; acknowledged, I be- 
lieve I might ſay, by all. It was in con- 
ſequence of that, recommended to the two 
_ univerſities, to rectify that matter for 
themſelves ; as its continuance can ſerve 
no purpoſe, but to train up our youth 
either to mmattention or d;fingenuity. One 


of them has juſt done /omething, the 


other, nothing. Application has fince been 
made to parliament to do it for them : 


but a longer day is allowed them to do it 


for themſelves. 


bp In 
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In tlie fame debate the ſtate of THE. 


DissENTER'S SUBSCRIPTION came like- 
wiſe en the carpet; and it was wiſhed 
they might be abſolved from the rigour 
of a law, not complied with and not exe- 


cuted. They underſtood that adminiſtra- 
tion had acxnowkdged the propriety of 
releaſing them from it; and Gould have. 


been wanting to mel and their poſ- 


terity, if they had neglected to apply ſor 


what ſeemed now ſo likely to be granted. 
Their bill paſſed the commons after an ample 


diſſcuſſion; but, tho debated in the houſe 


of lords, was re) jecled there by a great ma- 
jority. Whatever were the motive that 


led them to it (might one be allowed to 
ſay, miſied them?) the whole bench of 
biſhops com poſed a part of that majority. 


Tux DrssrN rs renewed their ** 


plication the ſucceeding year; W hen it 
was hoped it might have met with a bet- 


ter fate, after the right reverend bench 
bad 


( 3s ) 


| had-- reconſidered the matter. The two 
greateſt lawyers of the age, however dif- 
ferent in their political connexions, united 
on this occaſion, and ſpoke in favour of 
the bill with a ſtrength of argument that 
was unanſwerable. Moſt of the principal 
ornaments of that houſe were its advocates. 
The oppoſers, though confuted, were not 
yet convinced. The bill paſſed in the nega- 
tive by a conſiderable majority. However, 
one Proteſtant biſhop now gave his voice for 
it. Some few others To not give theirs 
aoainſt it. In all the debates it was ac- 
knowledged from the higheſt authority, 
that it would be perſecution to put the pre- 
ſent laws in force : yet does it not ſhew too 
great tendency to a perſecuting ſpirit, to 
let thoſe laws ſtand un-repealed, which 
any one may enforce if he pleaſes. Such 
laws thould not in the 18th century, be 
ſuffered to diſgrace our ſtatute- book. 


But though the Clerical petition was not 
renewed that year; the petitioners. were 
known not te defiſt from their claim, 
o_ . 


They 


(36 ) 
They only waited the event of an applica- 
tion to the BISHOPS ; ſet on foot in the 
interim from another quarter ; which it 
was but prudent and reſpectful in them to 
wait for. That application now removed 
the objection that had been made to the 
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| petitioners of want of deference to the bi- 
ſhops; and threw it again into their hands 
as the candid diſquiitors had done fome 
years before *, to do what they ſhould 
judge right in an affair that ſeemed to be- 
long to their province. What numbers 
would have joined in this application is 
not known. The Scheme was defeated ear- 
ly, by an over-cautious embaſſy ſent pre- 
wvioufly to take their lordſhips ſentiments 
upon it: to which it is ſaid they returned 
as cautious an anfwer ; ; that % in their 
opinion, it was neither prudent nor 
« ſafe to do any thing.” The appliers had 
not declared againſt febfcription ; but had 
merely deſired a rev ifal of the preſent forms. 
Nothing could be more moderate. And 
even thoſe preſent forms, which a great 
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part of the clergy are known not entirely 


to approve of in their hearts, though they 
contrive to ſign them; and the D:/enters 
are known not to ſign at all; the 27e 
declined taking under their conſideration. 
The petitioners thereby ſeem to be juſtified 
in not having applied to them at the firſt. 


HERE then the matter RESTS at pre- 
ſent. But Gon foREID THAT 1T 
SHOULD EVER REST 80 while there is 
honeſty among Chriſtians it cannot. We 
call ourſelves 4 Prateſtant church; declare 
againft rnfalkbility ; and ap peal to the {criþ- 
tures them ſelves as containing all things ne- 
ceſſury to ſalvation, which we recommend 
to every one, and require of pur clergy to 
ſtudy. A ſet of articles, drawn up two 
centuries ago ſuitable to the ſcholaſtic 
notions of thoſe times, remain ſtill 
in uſe as he pattern according to which 
all the clergy are to ſquare their opinions. 
and all the clergy are to frame their in- 
ſtructions. Even Dyſerters from the eſta- 
bliſned church are not allowed to wor- 
ſhip God in their own way, unleſs they 
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will bear teſtimony to the, truth of ber 
rulc. Both Clergy an d Di Henters have 
ſtudied the ſcriptures ; ; and in many in- 
ſtances cannot find them conformable with 
it; and have applied accordingly to the le- 
giſlature in its ſeveral branches, to releaſe 
them ſrom ſo hard a ſervice, as to be 
made to teſtify an exact conformity they: 
do not fee. What has been the anſwer ? 

The CLERGV are told that this is not 2 


time for amendments, and they muſt be 
ellneed to uſe a latitude in the inter pretation 
of the articles, to recancile them to them- 
ſelvce, or to take them in any ſenſe tbe 
wargs will pear; (or, perhaps, like Peter's 
ſhon!der-knot, if the matter cannot be re- 
concilzd 7c/idem vervir, to do it fotidem li- 
2 And as to the Diss ENT ERS they 

are afured that notwithitanding the laws 


ace Eept in force againſt them, their non- 


compliance ſhall (for the preſent) be wink- 


7 at. 


Thete are no longer the ſoothing words 


& too fond a friend, the caſuiſtry of pri- 
rate ad ice, or the deceit a man puts upon 


himſelf, 


( 39 ) 
himſelf, who is unwilling to loſe his hopes 
of preferment upon which all his proſ- 
peas in this life depend; but the counſet 
of perſons in authority; the only poſſible 
_ excuſe they give to keep men quiet, and 
lull them aſleep, under the continuance of 
a burthen which neither they nor their 
fathers knew well how. to bear. Nor is 
the non-compliance of the Dyfenters, any 
longer to be looked upon as a difobedience 
to government; though it is a diſobedi- 
_ ence to laws which though now dormant, 
it is well known may at any time hereafter 


be rouſed and enforced againſt them. 


| But ſuppoſe A CLERGYMAN to be ſcru- 
pulous, and unwilling to ſet his hand te 
what he does not 7horoughly believe; and 


unwilling to declare that for truth before | 


the congregation, which in his conſcience 
he cannot fully and in every part allow 
to be truth. (The cafe is pofible : he is 
far from certain that Gop will allow of 
ſopbiſiry, whatever his earthly ſuperiors 
may). What is he to do in this dilemma? 

| Is 


( 49 ) 
Is he to be ſilent then, or to be hep? back; 
or to retire from the miniſtry of God in 
his church, becauſe he is of all men the 
moſt [it to ſerve in it? (If he retires ever 
to peaccably ; he is liable to excommunica- 
tion, and all its harafling conſequences.) 
Or is he to force himſelf into compliance, 
25 thinking he can that way be moſt uſeful 
to the eauſe of religion; and then to be 
reprobated and ſuſpected of ſiniſter views, 
und branded with opprobrious names, be- 
cauſe he follicits humbly to be relieved 
from fo iniquitous a burthen ? And are 
the Dis8ENTERS to have the rod held 
over them for ever, if they will not com- 
_ ply with what we know they cannot? Or 
are they to be ſuſpected of deſigns againſt 
Chriſtianity, or againſt the ſtate, becauſe 
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they defire to be releaſed from ſo ſevere a 
law ; ſo contrary to all the dictates of hu- 
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manity ; fo contrary to all true Chriſtia- 
nity ? | 
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It is true all LAT ITV DT is now allowed 
of that can be deſired; and, ſince the 
| late 
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(4) 
late debates, though no lau has paſſed, ſeems 
to be allowed of publicly. But does it fol- 
low from thence that it is no grievance to 


an ingenuous mind? Subſcription ' WAS. 
thought to mean, that a man thereby de- 
clared his ſentiments to be agreeable to-the' 
articles, and the articles agreeable to the 
word of God; but now indeed it is no 
ſuch thing. Our Rulers, when charged 
with ſuch a ſuppoſition, are ſaid to have 
openly diſavowed it. The Defenders of 
Subſcription have in general certainly denied 
it : They know better how to quibble 


about words; and, notwithſtanding the title 


of our articles, n/z/# upon it that a latitude 
of interpretation was always intended to be 
allowed in our ſubſcription. Some, leſs 
' daring, hold that it means to teſtify a coin- 
cidence in opinion with the compilers or their 
contemporaries, whoſe opinions are to be 
ſought up and down elſewhere : Others 
have thought, that it may be conſidered as 
a ſubſcription to articles of peace; what a 
man binds himſelf not to contradict (yet is 
| 2 -- thers 
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( 42 ) 
there nothing to juſtify that acceptation) : 
Others, on the ſtrength of the King's de- 
claration, have ſuppoſed that they may be 
taken in any ſenſe the words will bear; how- 
ever foreign to their true or obvious mean- 
ing: Others again, / far forth as they are 
agreeable to ſcripture 3 (and without doubt, 
fo far as they are agreeable to ſcripture they 
are agreeable to it) : Others, as an aſſent to 
the general doctrines of our church, as ſet 
forth in the writings of our moſt eminent 
divines ; (little agreeable to the articles 
themſelves, God is witneſs!) : Others view 
moſt of them in the fame light as we do 
9b/olete ſtatutes, and conſider ſu bſcription | 
to them accordingly : Others laſtly, to go 
no farther, as a mere Form of words, neceſ- 
fary to the egal conveyance of holy orders 
and of all preferments excepting biſhopricks 
in our church; and therefore to be com- 
plied with as /uch ; like the other Forms 
uſual in conveyances of all kinds, with 


which our lawyers are well acquainted : 


And 


( 43 } 


And indeed, this upon the whole is all ey 


really can amount to. 


Thus; after the Defengers and Patrons 
of our ſubſcription, in parliament and out 
of parliament, the laity and the clergy, 
from the higheſt rank down to the loweſt 
among us, have defended it (the only way 
they could defend it, or reconcile it to. 
themſelves) on this bottom, or by ſome ſuch 
/ubterfuge ; No perſon need any longer to 


— 


have his /cruples about it. Our Subſcription 


35 Now no longer UNDERSTOOD, it is n0 
longer SUPPOSED to be, a Teſt or Trial of a 
man's opinions at all; but merely kept up 
FOR FORM S SAKE, becauſe it might be 
ſome trouble to amend it. If ouR RuLtRs 
henceforward would have it otherwiſe, it 
Now lies upon THEM to make it ſo,* 


G 2 The 


0 


* In order that the lay-reader may know more par ticu- 
larly what is thus explained away z we will here ſubjoin the 
words in waich theſe ſubſeriptions and declarations are 
made: They ſeem to be very preciſe and determinate : 
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( 44 } h 
The AvTnor of theſe pages will per- 
haps be blamed, for thus /ay;ng oten the 
ſore, and expo/ing our weakneis. Gladly 
would he conceal it, if that would lead us 
to repentance but the misfortune is, it 


4 ? 5 ; | has 


— 


«© A. B. (now to be ordiined or now to be inſtituted, 
„ Kc.) do willingly and ex animo ſubſcribe to the 39 Arti- 
cles of the Church of England agreed upon in the convo- 
< cation held at London in the year 1562, and to the three 
« axticles of the 36th of the eccleſiaſtical canons publiſhed 
in the year 1604, and to all things that are contained in 
« them.? 


The three articles here referred to, are 


i. The Supremacy nor}; in the ſame werds as the oath. 
of ſupremacy. 


2dly, „ That the Book of Common Prayer---containeth in 
« it nothing contrary to the word of God; and that it may 
„ lawfully be uſed ; and that he himſelf will uſe it---and no 
25 other. oy | 


zdly; <* „ That he alloweth the Book of articles of Reli. 
gion; and acknowledgeth all and every che articles--- 
to be agrecable to the word of God.” 


he Candidate then ſubſcribes the declaration following : 
1 A. B. do declare that I will conform to the Liturgy of 
the Church of England as 1t 15 naw by law eſtablithed.“ 


Theſe he does i in the preſence of the Biſhop : who in this 
260. Jolemn part of his epi! opal! function is to ſee it done. 


After⸗ 


( 45 ) 
has been concealed. too long, and is inflamed 
now, and muſt be probed. Remedies have 
been propoſed ; in vain: A deaf ear has 


been turned to every whiſper of advice, 


The complaint is already of public notoriety: 
and if the cure be not taken in hand di- 


Afterwards, when the Subſcriber has taken poſſeſſion of 
any benefice, he repeats the laſt declaration again in the 
church. | 


| He then reads all the 39 articles, during the time of di. 
vine ſervice, and declares his unfe:gned afjent to the ſame. 


After this, when the ſervice is ended, he is openly and 
publicly to recite theſe words , and no other. 


« A. B. do here declare my unfeigned aſſent and con- 
s ſent to all and every thing contained and preſcribed in and 
«+ by the book intitle the book of Common Prayer, &c.” 


It appears indeed from the preceding and Tubſequent di. 
rection of the act, that this laſt declaration of unfeigned 
aſſent, &c. relates only to he w/e of the common prayer, 
and rot to all its contents. But the Declarer, is not allowed 
to inſert this word (z/e} into the declaration itſelf to explain 
his meaning, even though he underſtands it as the act directs. 


The ſubſcription ex animo to the 39 articles (and to the 
book of Common Prayer, included in the three articles of 
the canon) meant originally it is preſumed, to imply a belief 
and approbation of all things contained in them; whatever 
im re ved con ſtiuctions may now be put upon it. 
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(4&6 ) 
rectly, the glory of our church will be- 
come extinct. If things be to remain 
thus; adieu to all honour, adieu to all Ho- 
ne/ty and good faith among us. 


They may call him Heretic for this, as 
they have done the whole body of the pe- 
titioners to parliament ; and with as little 
truth : (names are often given where argu- 
ment fails). He was not a Petitioner. 
They may repreſent him as d:/affedted to 
Government ; and will be as wide of the 
mark. It matters not who he is, or wl at 
he is; but whether his words be true: 
He believes in Gad, and not in man: in 
Teſies Ch, i, bis Redeemer from heavens 
and in 79 earthly Pope whatever. 


If he has miſrepreſented matters, and 
our Articles be foexcellent as not to be ſpok- 
en againſt; let the Rulers of our Church 
defend them on this graund, and no long- 
er ſuffer us to doubt or guibb/e about their 
meaning. Let them point out their ex- 
| | cellence 


= 
cellence ; theit agreement with ſcripture; the 
good effect they have ever had ; the ſecurity 
obtained by them at preſent. Let us all be 
made to preach (when we do preach) agree- 
able to them. Let our Dignitaries be cited 


into their own courts ; to defend many a 


noble and truly chriſtian paſſage in their 


writings, when confronted with theſe ar- 


ticles. Let them protect an inferior bro- 
ther when called upon in the like manner: 
which by the way as the law now ſtands it 
is apprehended they cannot do ; yet they 
would not ſurely condema him, for what 
they do themſelves. Let them excuſe a 
Difſenting Miniſter that ſhall be ſued for 
not complying with the laws. Let them 
ſcreen the Lords of the State from proſe- 
cutions, for not attending regularly on di- 
vine ſervice at church or at meeting. The 
laws are open againſt them all ; and open 
to every informer. Let them defend and 


enforce thoſe laws, if they are ſo immacu- 


late as not to be improved upon. Let 
them at leaſt make appear to the weaker 


brethren 
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( 48 ) 
brethren their chriſtian perfection. The 
time will come, n:y perhaps now is near, 
when they will find it . neceſſary to defend 
our holy church itſelf from ruin, in this 
age of infidelity and irreligion: and what 


influence can they expect their arguments 


ſhould have upon he profane ; after their 


diſregard. of all applications to them for 


relief, has driven ſome of her moſt con- 


tcientious clergy to deſpair ; and others ac- 
tually out of the boſom of the church they 
love, but think they cannot continue in 


as teachers, becauſe they cannot aſſent to 


her formularies with that /incerify which 
becometh Chriſtians. 


But if our articles be indefen/ible, let 
them be amended or wholly laid afide. The 
firſt, I confeſs, I had thought the thing 
to be defired ; and therefore would have 
Joined in the application to the biſhops for 
a reviſal; and was diſappointed when 
Mr. Wollaſton fell into the meaſure that 
defeated it. But I have fince been con- 
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( 49 ) 
vinced of my error; and am not aſhamed 
to acknowledge it. A man need never be 
aſhamed of amendment. I am ſatisfied 
upon fuller conſideration, that the requir- 
ing of ſubſcription to human articles of 
Faith (unleſs with a clauſe referring each 
to the ſcriptures); though practiſed in pro- 


teſtant churches, can only be defended on 


the principles of popery. As to mere ar- 
ticles of peace; how far they may be im- 
poſed, or aſſented to, is quite another 

matter. But nothing can be a greater 
diſcouragement to a man's ſtudying the 


ſcriptures in good earneſt, than a rigid, un- 


conditional ſubſcription. A jury that is- 
prepaſſeſſed in favour of either party, is 
afraid to examine witneſſes. So is a man 
who comes prejudiced to the ſtudy of the 
ſcriptures, and muy? find them conſonant 
with the formulary that he has before ſub- 
ſcribed: he will always be afraid to ſearch, 
leſt he find them otherwiſe. If the re- 
formation was right, the /er/ptures muſt 
be our only rule. If that rule be defeFive, 

H then 
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then may popery be juſtified in keeping it 


out of fight. 


Me are afraid for the church of Chriſt, 
you will fay, if we thus give à licenſe ts 
every crude opinion; and Athiefts and Deiſts, 


or at leaft Socinians and Hereticks of every 


kind, will gain admiſſion among us, and enter 
eur Church itſelf. 


Then have they not admiſſion now? Do 
our preſent ſubſcriptions keep out any one 


perſon that ought to be kept out? And do 


they not keep out, ſome that we ſhould 
wiſh to admit? Will a folemn and /incere 


declaration, of our belief in the holy 


ſcriptures of the Old and New Teſtament, 
and our fincere faith in Jeſus Chriſt (the 
teſt that God requires); be a leſs ſecure 
barrier againſt unbelievers in any kind; 


than our preſent ſubſcription to a fet of 
words we are #70wn to evade,—we arc 


taught to evade,—we are bid to reconcile 
to ourſelves? Can any thing give greater 
countenance 
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(68-1 
countenance to the profane than the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things ? | 


Yet this is called ; defending the honour 
of our Redeemer, and ſupporting the Goſpel 
of Chriftl. If it be to be thus ſupperted, 
let us ſend for the poor Ięſuits diſcarded 


lately by the Pope. They are juſt now at 


leiſure and wait at our doors ; and will be 
ready to perfect us in evaſions and mental 
reſervations. Their college was founded * 
ſoon after the reformation, as 2. defenſe to 
Popery : the Papiſts have diffolved it, 
as wanting them no longer; and we may 
perhaps find occaſion for their ſervices. 


For ſhame! for ſhame ! call not this de- 


fending the Goſpel of Chriſt ; p 


Non tall auxilis nec defenſoribus iſtis tem- 
pus eget. | 
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; Chriſtianity does indeed ſeem to want 


defenders in theſe days; but not ſuch weak 


defenſe as this. Let Rur be ſearched 


to the bottom; let her be ſifted and tried 


by heretics of every denomination; let her 
be brought fairly either to the teſt of ſcrip- 
ture, or to the bar of common ſenſe; and 
there is no fear of her ſuffering by the 
enquiry. Let her be diſengaged | from the 


metaphyſical jargon in which the divine 


on one fide, and the infidel on the | 


other, have conſpired to entangle her, and 
there is no reaſon to apprehend but ſhe 
will be able to defend herſelf, and to 
come oft victorious againſt every adverſary. 
It is /a//hood only that loves to well in ob. 
ſfcurity. But while the friends of ruth 
and of 8 are involved as they 


now are in clouds of darkneſs, they cannot 


defend their cauſe as they ſhould againſt 
the unbeliever; who knows they can 
ſcarce aſſent to their own formularies, but 


muſt diſſemble in ſome points, and hence 
will ſuppoſe or pretend they do it in all, 


The 
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( $3 9 
| The Papiſts deduce their claim to mfalli- 


_ bility, from the pretended inſufficiency F the 
ſeriptures, and the promiſe that God will 


defend his church. If their premiffes were 
true, their argument might have ſome 
weight. But we deny the one, while we 
acknowledge the other ; and draw a dif- 
ferent concluſion. The Pope, the Church, 
the Magiſtrate, we conclude need not ei- 
ther of them be allowed mfallible ; becauſe 


there is no intimatian of it in the ferip- 


tures, and becauſe the word of God alone ts 


Fully Sieffictent to the purpoſe for which it 


was deſigned. If we let hat be our guide, 
and make that our ſtudy, and obſerve its 
commands ; we ſhall know of every doctrine, 
whether it be of God, or whether it be of 
Man. This is the promiſe of God to his 
church, and to every member of it; and 
we may truſt that he will fulfil it. Hows 
ever obſcured at times through the wiſdom 
of the wiſe, the babes in Chriſt may ſafely 
confide in it; for the gates of hell ſhall not 


preyall againſt it. But whoever chooſes ra- 


ther 
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ther the guidance of Man, if he would be 


conſiſtent, ſhould return to popery at once. 
The Pope has the prior claim to infallibi- 
lity; and better were it to have one Pope, 
than many). | 

But if we lay afide our articles and ſub- 
ſeriptions, you will add, and thus new-model 
our ſyſtem, we ſhall be juſily chargeable with 
tbe variations and inconftancy, with which 


| the eburch of Rome reproaches all proteſtant 


Churches. 


It is very true, we ſhall; but what then? 


When a man has loſt his way, is he not 
in the right to wander and try different 
paths, 'till he recovers the right ? Where- 
as, if he had perſiſted in a wrong one, he 
never could have reached his journey's end. 
When the proteſtant Churches departed from 
their Px1NciPLE, they loſt their way: one 
took one road, another another; and 
though no one would allow himſelf to be 


miſtaken, all have wandered from time to 
time, and muſt wander on, 'till they re- 


turn 
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turn to their rue and unerring guide, which 


would have conducted them aright from 
the firſt, and have kept them all together: 
they muſt return to the PRI x LEE from 
whence they ſet out; She ſufficiency of ſerip- 
ture itſelf. Though the conſequences of their 
quitting it, have been long felt, 2nd been 
lamented from the firſt eſtabliſhment of 
confeſſions, to this very day; the true 
cauſe is of late diſcovery: it lay deeper 
than was imagined; in the being bound 
down to any human confeſſion, any parti- 
cular interpretation of ſcripture, at all. 


Yet it concerns the ſtate, you will reply, 
to keep up an eſtabliſhed church, and an unfor- 
mity of” worſhip ; and how can ſhe do that 
without an uniformity of apinion tas? 


Then does ſhe not already? Has ſhe not 
for many years? Is uniformity of opmion 
ſo indiſpenſable ? However ; let her amend 
her {7urgy, and then let her enforce the w/e 
of it, if ſhe ſee it neceſſary, by a Promiſe 
from her clergy that they will uſe it, or 

by 
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by Penalties if they depart from it. (This 
is a matter of diſciphne, and within her 


province): but why muſt they be tied 
down to approve and give their unfeigned 


aſſent to every tittle contained in it? Were 


that liturgy reformed as it ought; they could 
more cordially uſe it, and more fully give 


their approbation to its uſe. Or might they 


be allowed (under proper reſtrictions) to 
depart a little from it, and to alter a few 
exceptionable paſſages, as they now are 
connived at in ſome; it would give leſs of- 
fence to the ſincere Chriſtian. Yet, for the 
fake of uniformity of wor/hiþ, why muſt ſhe 
require from them an ex animo aſſent to a 
ſet of propoſitions, that are of 79 part of 
her worſhip, and perhaps not always recon- 
cileable with it? This can never be neceſ- 


ſary. _ 


And yet if this were neceſſary from out 
own clergy and in our own church, why 
muſt ſhe require ſuch an aſſent from the 
diſſenting clergy ; who officiate not in her 
church, who ſeek not her emoluments, 
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and who renounce them becauſe they 


diſſent ? Is not this a contradiction in 
terms? As long es they demean them- 
ſelves as peaceable citizens, and do not 
foment diſturbances in the ſtate, they 
ought to be tolerated, they have à right 


to be tolerated to worſhip God in their own 


way, nor has the church or the civil ma- 
giſtrate any 77947 to reſtrain them. When 
they attempt to break the peace, then and 
then only does the power of the magiſtrate 
over their Doctrines commence ; that is, 
when their doctrines interfere with civil 
diſcipline. 


What 10 to & 1 then, you may per- 


haps be inclined torejoin, and what is it that 


: you would adviſe ? muſt we apply the remedy 


you propoſe, and at once lay afide all Sub- 
ſcription, though ſandtified by the Jong un- 
varied practice of every Proteſtant Church, 


and remove all our ancient land-marks, and 


throw open the door for all ſectaries; when 
we are not all of us ſatisfied that it would 
be deſireable 70 do fo, and ſtill fewer of us 
that it would be ſafe to attempt it? | 
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and mfallibly known to be ſo; it | is ſetting 


| h 

By no means. Vou ſhould do nothing 
until you are yourſelves convinced of its 
propriety: only then when you are, you 
ſhould dare to ac according to conviction. 
This is all we aſk : all that can be aſked. 
For however well perſuaded any of us may 
be that what we think is right, it is ſtill 


poſſible we may be miſtaken. But con- 
ſider impartially what has been ſaid above, 


and reflect /erioufly upon it; (and if you 


want farther evidence than what you find 
here; look into other writers who have 
more fully and more ably ſtated it); and 


whatever be your opinion of the degree of 
amendment required, gon muft fee that in 
the preſent ſituation of things, you can- 


not in juſtice fit any longer ill. Remem- 
ber, that it is not an affair of Politics but of 


Neligion; ; that it is not a matter of opinion, 
as where things are left indifferent, but of 
conſcience, where they are obtruded on us: 


and that if our Articles or our Liturgy be 


not ftrifly and in every the moſt minute 


particular agreeable to the word of God, 
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the authority of man aove. that of: God; 

to make the one the ſtandard and rule of 
our faith, and to require an unfeigned aſ- 
ſent to all and every thing. contained in the 
other. It is debauching the conſciences 
of honeſt men, to call upon them to teſ- 
tify a ftriet conformity ; which if they 
cannot find, they cannot ſincerely profeſs 
to be true. Metaphyſical explications of 


the moſt ſublime ſubjects in divinity, are 
not lightly 1 to be aſſented to, by honeſt men; 


when perhaps after their moſt laborious 
reſearches, they may not fully underſtand 
the ſcriptures on thoſe obſtruſe points, 
or be able to d:/cover fo exact a Conformity 
between the text and the comment, as is 
required of them to declare. The beſt 
friends to Epiſcopacy, to an eſtabliſhed. Li- 
turgy, to the general ſyſtem of diſaipline 
in our church, may be diſqualified from 
officiating in it with any comfort [upon 
this account. Many there are, very many 
learned pious and conſcientious clergy of our 


Church; who now labour under theſe af- 


flicting and heart-breaking circurr ſtances ; 
I 2 (in- 
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(indeed none but the conſcientious do or 


can feel this diſtreſs). Think then upon 


theſe things with the feriouſneſs that ſuch 


a cauſe deſerves ; and aſk yourſelves ; if 


you do not exert your endeavours to rec-" 


FI iſ, no nor even to enquire mto, what 
has been pointed out to your examination, 


what has been ſo repeatedly requeſted, and 
in the name of Chriſtianity demanded, 
how will you anſiyer for the omiſſion at 


the tribunal of the laſt day? Tou our 


LroisT ATR 8, to whom theſe 2fairs are 
eritruſted ? You who alone can redreſs them? 


As to what the author of this pamphlet 
would adviſe; it does not become him to 
adviſe wa AT ſhould be done, but to in- 
plore that soMETHIN GA may. If the lay- 
ing aſide ſubſcription entirely be thought 
utopian or unſafe, he would not recom- 
mend it. He would recommend to ſacri- 
fice to the times as far as in conſcience may 
be done; to do what is requi/ite at preſent, 
what we are convinced is proper, and leave 


_ reſt to a future day z if expgrience 
call 
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( 61 ) 
ſhall hereafter ſhew any thing farther to be 
neceſſary. No one is more ready than he to 
ſacrifice to the ſentiments and tempers of 
others: But he never will facrifice his re- 
Higion to policy. 


Since Cox FESSsIONS have been tried in 
moſt proteſtant Churches, from their ear- 
lieſt days until now; and have ever been 


found defective and inadequate, and too fre- 


quently the cauſe of un- chriſtian animoſi- 
ties; he would wiſh that ours might ſtand 


28 It 18, together with Our homilies, as A. 


mark of what our church once thought in 
her carlieſt days, and what perhaps ſome of 
her ſons may think ſtill ; without hence- 
forward requiring ſubſcription to it. Let 
that entirely be voluntary as it was in the 
firſt confeſſion at Aug /burg, Let us con- 
tent ourſelves with requiring only a ſpecific 
declaration from proteſtant Chriſtians, of 
their aich in JesUs CHRIST, and their Se- 


lief in the Hol v SCRIPTURES of the old 


and new tieitament, as the*RULE of that 


faith... (This our church at preſent in her 
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( 62 ) 


fixth article, affirms to be all that is neceſ- 


fary, all that can juſtly be required; though. 
ftrange to ſay! the does not confine her- 
{clf to her own poſition.) Let us amend our 
L1TURGY, as many of our prelates and. 
moſt learned divines for near a century paſt 


have defired, and then conform to it. And 


if this be not ſufficient, and a ſet of ARTI- 
CLES be {till thought neceſtary to be ſuper- 


added for the ſafety of our own church; let 


thoſe articles be'few, ſimple, perhaps nega- 


tive propoſitions ; ; and certainly always re- 


ferring every one of them ultimately to 
ſcripture. But let not the D: ſenters be 


bound down to them. And let our own 
TER Ms of | Efeription be ſo conceived and 
expreſſed, as to leave out all ſolemn declara- 
tron of aſſent to any words and difinitions of 
man's device, to any but the pure word of 
God, which in our ordinations we promiſed 
to ſtudy, and which proteſtants muſt make 
their only RULE. This, with ſubmiſſion, 
the author thinks is the arme that ought 


to be required, and the atmſt that can fin- 


cerely and honeſtly be complied with, 


But 
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6863) 
But, ABOvE ALL (if this ſhall be thought 
too much to attempt; or there be no bn dN 
mong us who will take this trouble for the 
fake of our holy religion, for which we all 
profeſs ſuch veneration) he begs and def 5 res, 
for TRUTH's ſake, that our holy church at 
all events be cleared of all kind of Preya- 
RICATION : that PREVARICATION | no 
longer be countenanced in her; that PRE- 
-VARICATION be not obje#tible to her. TuIs 
it is to be hoped may be done without 
hazarding our aff. This ſurely is abſo- 
lutely and indiſpenſably requy/ete. In THIS 
he cannot be mi/aken. And THis it ſhould 
- feem, our b:ſhops might get effected, if they 
would heartily and in earneſt ſet about it. 
Tx1s at leaſt our moſt. chriſtian. biſhops 
might be ſeen to attempt, whatever the leſs 
religious or more worldly politicians' may 
pretend. To their own conſciences he re- 
fers it, whether Tris does not cry aland for 
amendment: and THis he then :requeſts , 
them, as they value that religion they pro- 


"ws as they regard that church of which 
they 
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( 64 ) 
they are appointed overſeers, that they 


would Her no longer. 


However, fance our BIsHOPS ate but 4 
part of the legiſlature in this kingdom, 
though particularly entruſted in the eccle- 


ſiaſtical concerns of it; and ſince it is ſup- 


poſed that reformations have ſeldom come 


from the Clergy, though there is no reaſon 


why they ſhould not; yet, ſince it does 


belong to each of the THREE ESTATES of 


the realm, and to every individual in each, 
to give redreſs where it is wanted ; he ap- 
peals to every ingenuous heart among them, 
every breaſt that has any ſenſe of religion, 
any feelings of conſcience, to judge, whe- 


ther redreſs be not wanted now. And h- 


edjures them ALL, by the tender mercies of 
God, by their hopes of acceptance through | 


- Chriſt, and as they will anſwer it at the 


day of judgement, that if it be wanted, 
they who alone can move it, do exert their ä 


en our to get it granted. 


Into THEIR hands he now conſigns it, 
With 


( 65 }) 
With Tur M he leaves it: thus as fir as in 
him lies, entering his Proteſt againſt the 
preſent practice at the higheſt tribunal in 
this kingdom. Henceforward HE muſt be 


acquitted whatever thall be THEIR deter- 
mination : and he can now continue in his 
function with better comfort, and go down 
to the grave with a better conſcience. 
From THEM there lies no appeal but to. 
God: and to Gop he muſt ſtill appeal; not 
to imprecate any evil on thoſe who think dif- 
ferently from himſelf, (that would be to 
mbibe the ſpirit of thoſe laws, he wiſhes - 
to cancel) ; nor to call down any vengeance 
on thoſe who ſhall turn a deaf ear to his 
ſuit, (may the Lord forgive them ! They 
know not what they do); but 7 beg of God 
to pour down his choiſeſt nge on THAT 
TRUE CHRISTIAN, who ſhall movs for 
it in either Houſe, or ſhall COMMAND Then 
both to take it under conſideration. From 
whatever Quarter it be propoſed, or how- 
ever undertaken, may THE ALMIGHTY 
proſper their endeavours : and may he grant 
: K in 


( 66 ) 

in this her day that our church, the church 
of England, the bulwark the pride and 
head of the Reformation, may Jay afide all 
REMAINS of uncharitableneſs towards them. 
that are without ; and caiting off all EU- 
VOCATION, may dare OPENLY fo amend 
herſelf within. So will ſhe ſet a good ex- 
ample to all her ſiſters, and ſhew herſelf 
to be really the true, and holy, and catholic 
church of Chriſt. The eyes of the whole 
World are now upon her. Forbid it hea- 
ven! that Atheiſts and | Deiſts, the profi- 
gate and profane, ſhould in the iſſue be 


Hund to receive more encouragement from 
the Church, or from the fate, in theſe 
preſent days, than the ſincerely diſtreſſed 
ſons and diſciples of CHRIST! 
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Page 3. line ult. for 1017, read 1517. 5. 4, Fg 15, far 
kurthenzſcme r. burthenſome. p. 5, I. 3, after to de ndd fo. p. 20 
note, for Aininian r. Arminian. p. 21,1. 9, for exceptions r. ex- 
preſſiens. p. 34, I. 13. for digenion r. discisſtion. p. 38, l. 16, 
efter yet dces i? del. nut. 
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